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onuplon 


OW anyone with a reason- 
H:: degree of curiosity gets 

along without an encyclo- (; 
pedia (meaning Compton's of 
course) is beyond my compre- 
hension. For five weeks I have 
been in Arizona, and every day I 
missed my books. 


Horseback riding is my favorite out-of- 
door sport and southern Arizona has such 
wonderful trails that we rarely took the 
same ride twice. The plant life of the 
desert was all new to me. No one there 
knew much about the various cacti, palms, 
mesquite, and other native trees and shrubs. 


We made frequent trips to Tucson and 
Nogales, Mexico, saw the Tumacacori and 
the San Xavier Missions. Every day we 
had discussions about some historic spot— 
when it was founded and by whom. Every- 
one had an idea but no definite informa- 
tion. We even had an argument one night 
about the spelling of jodhpur and where 
the name originated! Even the ranch dic- 
tionary couldn’t tell us that! 


Everyone of our questions could have 
been answered in a jiffy by Compton's. So 
while I was in Arizona I had fun, and after 
I got back, I learned about Arizona. And 
the next time I go, I am going to ship 
a set of Compton’s along with my boots 
and other necessities. 


De 


omment 


type of philosophy have al- 

ways been a delight to me, 
and our head wrangler, Tommie, 
was not disappointing. Like most 
real cowboys who daily ride alone 
in the open spaces, Tommie 
thought a lot and talked little. And like 
most cowboys, he talked lazily with an in- 
flection which is more like a Texas drawl 
than anything else. 


Cree and their peculiar 


Tommie took most of the dudes as a 
part of the day’s work—took them about as 
he took the country I would say. Some he 
liked—others like coyotes and cat's-paw, 
he just tolerated and didn’t let them worry 
him much. And besides he had his secret 
places to which he withdrew when the 
dudes were too much for him. One night 
at dinner we were talking about the day's 
tide which had been an especially beauti- 
ful one. “Yes,” drawled Tommie, “it was 
a purty ride.” Then, “I know lots of purty 
rides. Some are so beautiful that I don't 
take anybody—just keep them for myself.” 


Last night when I was worrying about 
the low quality of present-day novels, plays 
paintings, and music, I remembered Tom- 
mie’s remark. Perhaps there are hundreds 
of creative geniuses who will just keep 
their ideas and enjoy them all by themselves 
until the public recovers from its restless 
postwar mood and grows more apprecia- 


tive. 
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OUR COMMON HUMANITY’ 


By EILEEN RIOLS 
Director, Vocational Works with Schools, New York Public Library 


It was with mingled feelings of trepida- 
tion and pleasure that I accepted Sister 
Norberta’s gracious invitation to take part 
in this Insticute. Her article in last Decem- 
ber’s Catholic Library World entitled “Li- 
brarianship at Marywood College” made me 
eager to visit yet reluctant to speak in a cen- 
ter where such fine standards are set and 
maintained. I know they are maintained, 
because I had the good fortune to observe 
one of your students in her practice work 
last summer in the New York Public Li- 
brary. 

When I heard the theme of your Institute, 
Teachers and Librarians Working To- 
gether in United Nations, my desire to take 
part in so challenging and so opportune a 
discussion over-rode my reluctance. 

“Behold how good and how pleas- 
ant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity”— 
so the Psalmist sang. Yes, how good and 
how pleasant. But, mindful of the panor- 
ama of history ancient and modern, we needs 
must add — before saying Amen — how 
difficult; how difficult, and how more than 
ever imperative. Man with his scientific 
genius has made a terrible discovery, terri- 
ble because with all his genius, man has a 
darkened intellect, a weakened will, and he 
may yet again release atomic energy for 
unparalleled destruction. In one of his re- 
cent columns in the New York Times Book 
Review, J. Donald Adams remarked— 
“If the war should have taught us 
anything it should have taught us 
that brains and savagery are quite 
compatible, and that knowledge is 
not synonymous with civilization.” 


|. Paper read at the Secondary-School Institute, Mary- 
wood College, February 21, 1947. "ee _ 


If the newspaper and radio accounts of our 
use of the atom bomb have lost their force 
with the passing of time, we have only to 
turn to John Hersey's compelling story of six 
human beings who survived the bombing of 
Hiroshima to reawaken our appreciation of 
the horror of it. 

At exactly fifteen minutes past eight in 
the morning on August 6, 1945, without any 
warning — not even the sound 
of planes — a tremendous flash of light cut 
across the sky. It seemed a sheet of sun. 
Miss Tashiko Sasaki, a clerk, had just sat 
down in her office. Dr. Fuji was about to 
read the Osaka paper. Rev. Mr. Tonimoto 
was about to unload a cart. Dr. Sasaki was 
carrying blood for a Wassermann test. 
Father Wilhelm Kleinsorge was reading a 
Jesuit magazine. Mrs. Nakamura, the tail- 
or's widow, was standing by her kitchen 
window. Her home wis three-quarters of 
a mile from the center of the explosion, yet 
something picked her up, and she seemed 
to fly into the next room, pursued by parts 
of her house. Timbers fell around her as 
she landed; a shower of tiles pommelled her; 
everything became dark, for she was buried, 
but not completely. Freeing herself, she 
heard a child cry, “Mother, help me!” Her 
youngest, the five year old, was buried up to 
her breast and unable to move. As this 
mother frantically clawed her way to her 
baby, she could see or hear nothing of her 
other children. . . . 

But bombings are an old story — Manila, 
the Pearl of the Orient, Warsaw, Rotterdam, 
London, Cologne — thousands were buried 
in these cities. Yes, but twelve days after 
the atomic bomb struck Hiroshima, Father 
Kleinsorge who had suffered only minor 
cuts and bruises and had rested well for a 
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week, set out on an errand thinking he was 
ready for hard work. As he walked through 
the devastated city with its pitiful signs 
erected on piles of ashes and tiles — (“Sis- 
ter, where are you?” or “All safe and we are 
at Toyasaka”), he was oppressed by the 
thought that all the damage he saw had been 
done in one instant by one bomb. As he 
went on, a physical as well as a mental de- 
pression engulfed him; his knees grew 
weak; he hardly managed to reach the No- 
vitjate, and in the next few days his 
wounds opened wider and became swollen 
and inflamed. Thus it was with hundreds 
of victims — a delayed reaction. There was 
no way of estimating the effect of this fright- 
ful weapon. 


After I had talked about this book to a 
group of second year high school students, 
a boy looked at me challengingly and said, 
“You sound sorry for those people”. In the 
discussion that followed, a girl passionately 
insisted that the misery described by Mr. 
Hersey “would make you sorry for anybody” 
and that “we had better can that bomb right 
away”. I believe this book, Hiroshima, 
should be read widely by young and old 
alike. For those interested in the scientific 
aspect of the atom, I would suggest Robert 
Potter's Young People’s Book of Atomic 
Energy, and for the more mature reader, 
William Laurence’s Dawn over Zero. 


A recent editorial in America stated that 
fear of the atom may yet be the beginning 
of wisdom. If I have seemed to spend an 
undue amount of time on so grim a subject, 
it was with this hope in mind. 


First wisdom, then understanding: that is 
how we found them listed when we were 
learning the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. Don’t 
you remember, there was a tendency for 
most of us to confuse them with the Fruits 
of the Holy Ghost? But finally we mastered 
them. Mastered? Well, yes, we glibly rat- 
tled them off in the catechism class—“Wis- 
dom, understanding, counsel, fortitude, 
knowledge, piety, and fear of the Lord”. 

There are certain words, 
Our own and others we're used to— 
’ words we've used, 
Heard, had to recite, forgotten, 


Rubbed shiny in the pocket, left 
home for keepsakes 

Inherited, stuck away in the back 
drawer, 

In the locked trunk, at the back of 
the quiet mind. 

Liberty, equality, fraternity. 

To none will we sell, refuse or 
deny right or justice. 

We hold these truths to be self- 
evident . . . 


Thenceforward and forever free. 

Thenceforward and forever free. 

No man may be bound or fined or 

slain till he has been judged by 
his peers.* 

And yet when a young American art stu- 
dent, caught in Europe at the outbreak of 
the war, managed to borrow money and get 
home to California, her sense of well-being 
was short lived. Because when Japan at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor, all those young peo- 
ple who were “as American as ice-cream and 
baseball” but whose parents came not from 
Ireland or Poland or Italy or Germany but 
Japan, were looked upon with suspicion and 
mistrust; very shortly they were evacuated 
into Relocation Centers — barbed-wire en- 
closures in muddy or dust-swept barren lands 
in Utah, Nevada and Oklahoma. What it 
meant to these young people and their par- 
ents to leave well-ordered homes for aban- 
doned stables and hastily constructed 
barracks, and to be known by a number 
instead of a name, Mine Okubo, the young 
artist, has graphically portrayed in pictures 
and text in her Citizen 13660. 


Listening to an account of the queues 
waiting for food at community kitchens, of 
the vermin-infested living quarters described 
in this book, another second year high school 


student asked incredulously, “Was this in 


America?” 


Miss Okubo ends her chronicle when, in 
January 1944, with twenty-five dollars, a 
train ticket, three dollars a day for meals 
while traveling, and a book entitled, “When 
You Leave the Relocation Center”, she was 
permitted to return to the world beyond 


2. Benet, Stephen Vincent, Nightmare at Noon. New 


York, Farrar, 1940. 
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the barbed wire. Many of the Nisei were 
afraid to return to civilian life. Even our 
junior high school students can appreciate 
why, after reading Anne Emery’s Tradition, 
a school story of teen-age Niseis, Charles and 
Dorothy Okamoto who, despite their excel- 
lent qualities, encounter suspicion and hos- 
tility in the typically American town and 
its high school where they hope to build a 
new life after their Relocation experience. 
“Fiction”, you say. Yes, but fiction based 
on very sad fact, as Boy from Nebraska by 
Ralph Martin proves. Ben Kuroki, one of 
ten children born in Nebraska to a Japanese 
dirt farmer, drove with his young brother 
one hundred and fifty miles the day after 
Pearl Harbor to enlist in the American army. 
The account of insult and injustice which 
dogged this young American as he strove 
to prove his loyalty to his country makes 
one marvel at his record of fifty-eight mis- 
sions over the European and the Pacific war 
theatres, but more particularly at the ideal- 
ism with which he is undertaking what he 
calls his "“fifty-ninth mission”, a lecture tour 
co combat the prejudice so incompatible 
with the principles of the country to which 
he is somehow still proud to belong. 

This appalling lack of charity to those 
close at hand (and there are more com- 
prehensive records of it in such books as 
One Nation, and As Long as the Grass Shall 
Grow) brings to mind Chesterton’s de- 
vastating comment— 

Oh, how I love Humanity 

With love so pure and pringlish 
And how I hate the horrid French, 
Who never will be English! 


The International Idea, 
The largest and the clearest, 
Is welding all the nations now, 
Except the one that's nearest. 


This compromise has long been 
known, 
This scheme of partial pardons, 
In ethical societies 
And small suburban gardens— 
The villages and the chapels where 
I learned with little labor 
The way to love my fellow-man 
And hate my next-door neighbor.* 


It was my good fortune recently to hear 
Mr. Kuroki speak. He very forcefully 
pointed out, as he does in his book, how 
great a stumbling block to harmonious in- 
ternational relations is this blind spot with- 
in our own borders. It is heartening to find 
that another young American veteran, 26- 
year-old Sam Constantino, Jr. has turned his 
attention to this same problem in his second 
book—Tale of the Twain. This love story, 
undistinguished in style and somewhat con- 
trived, is nevertheless appealing and chal- 
lenging in its sympathetic picture of Ameri- 
can and Japanese youth, conditioned by 
family and national prejudices, coming to 
appreciate and help each other, first in an 
American college and later in war-sub- 
merged Japan. 

While we are examining our national 
conscience, a word should be said of Cid 
Sumner’s novel, Quality. After ten years of 
schooling in the Nortlr where she had passed 
as white, Patricia (“Pinkey”) Johnson, in 
panic at the complications involved in her 
forthcoming marriage to a young white 
doctor, sought refuge in Liberty Grove, 
Mississippi, with her Negro grandmother. 
This grandmother, though illiterate herself, 
had a most profound respect for education, 
yet in her deep wisdom, she was to tell her 
stricken and embittered granddaughter, 
“Some things ain't taughtable in the places 
where learning is taught. Some things ain't 
come by but by living, living long and hard. 
Living and loving disregardful of. change 
and long removal”. 

Jacques Maritain expresses this profound 
truth more grammatically when he says, 
“Experience, the incommunicable fruit of 
suffering and memory through which the 
shaping of man is achieved, can not be 
taught by any school or course”. 

Very few of our high school students, 
even seniors, are ready to read Mr. Maritain; 
they will, I believe, read, enjoy and profit 
by Mrs. Sumner’s sincere novel. 

That the experiences of our minorities are 
not all painful, we know from such books 
as George Papashvily’s rollicking account 
of his Americanization in a land where Amy- 

Gilbert Keith, 


3. Chesterton, “World State,’ in his 
Collected Poems. New York, Dodd, 1932. 
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thing Can Happen. Who will forget his ar- 
rival in this country, his wedding feast or his 
prize-winning letter testifying to the excel- 
lence of a certain salad oil. “So many peo- 
ple winning things all time in America,” 
thought George — “every page in the news- 
paper, every hour on the radio”. His bride 
would not take up the challenge of a contest. 
She was inclined to let George do it. He 
did. His letter ran thus— 

“Greetings to who these words shall 

come. May all be well with you. 

I have pleasure to inform my wife 

prepares everyday salad with dress- 

ing from your oil. Whether it’s 

my wife or your oil, I wouldn't say, 

but of this I am sure — no better 

salad any man ever ate.” 
He won a furnace, a stoker and eight tons of 
coal. Their rented house had all these 
things. But the Papashvilys met the situa- 
tion in their inimitable manner — they 
bought a farm, which of course involved 
them in more hilarious doings 


If we turn to another vital life story by 
an American with roots in a remote land we 
learn that “Halfway between Beirut and 
Damascus a narrow donkey trail leaves the 
main road and winds its way for about 
twelve miles through rough, gray hills to the 
little Syrian village of Ain Arab”. Here 
Salom Rizk spent his boyhood amidst 
grinding poverty and oppression. His de- 
scription of these scenes in a style derived 
perhaps. from an all too brief association 
with his wise and lovely grandmother, the 
village peacemaker and gifted story teller, 
makes his autobiography Syrian Yankee a 
memorable book. Coming to the United 
States in the difficult days of the depres- 
sion, he had first-hand experience of the 
less attractive aspects of our civilization, but 
he restores our confidence in this country 
where he reminds us “some trace their an- 
cestors through Plymouth Rock and some 
through Ellis Island. But regardless of 
origin, they are working quietly, obscurely 
and unstintingly to give democracy the vic- 
tory in one area of life after another, to ex- 
tend it out to the very last frontier of human 
aspiration”. 

“The very last frontier” — that should 


de challenging to Americans, shouldn't it? 
May we hope that books such as these may 
help to extend the boundaries of the mind 
and hearts? 
The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky, 
No higher than the soul is high. 
The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 
The soul can split the sky in two, 
And let the face of God shine 
through. 
But East and West will pinch the 
heart 
That cannot keep them pushed 
apart; , 
And he whose soul is flat— the sky 
* Will cave in on him by and by.* 


In these last several years Carlos Romulo 
has raised his voice again and again in the 
cause of international understanding and 
good will. His fast-moving journalistic style 
plus the dramatic quality of his war experi- 


ences give his books much of the appeal of 
straight adventure stories. 1 See the Philip- 
pines Rise, his most recent publication, is the 
moving record of his triumphant return to 
his liberated country and family. 

Santha Rama Rau’s experiences and emo- 
tions in coming back to her native place 
were quite different. Her land — India — 
had not been liberated. To adjust to its 
complexities after ten years’ absence was 
a disconcerting process. First there was the 
Brahmin grandmother's remark, “Where 
will we ever get a husband for you? You 
are so tall”. Then there was this same 
grandmother's shock at learning that the 
guest whom sixteen year old Santha had 
asked to tea was not a girl but a young man 
and an Englishman! No English person 
had ever set foot in this matriarch’s home. 
The laws of hospitality forbade that the 
invitation be withdrawn. But tea was 
served to the young pair in solitary splen- 
dor on the veranda to the mystification of 
John and the discomfit of Santha, who knew 
they were being observed through the lat- 
tice by the soft eyes of numerous female 


4. Millay, Edna St. New York, 


Harper, 1917. 


Vincent, Renascence. 
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relatives. There were more serious and chal- 
lenging experiences — her visit to Kashmir, 
for instance, where a master rug maker, 
blinded by years of fine work (for a few 
cents a day), chanted to his sons from mem- 
ory the beautiful words of the design— 
“Then the blue thread like the river 
Indus flows through the green 
plains of the Punjab. It twists 
through the yellow deserts of the 
Sind until it reaches the blue green 
of the Arabian Sea... ” 
“We Moslems,” he proudly told her, “are 
the poets of India”. All these things she has 
set down in a most lucid and captivating 
style in Home to India, a truly fine book 
which older and more experienced authors 
could be proud to have written. 

Oddly enough it is from this land of 
sheltered women that the only woman mem- 
ber of the United Nations Assembly comes. 
She is Mrs. Swarup Pandit, sister of Nehru. 
Their younger sister Krishna has given us a 
family chronicle of surpassing beauty in a 
slim volume entitled With No Regrets. Be- 
ing eighteen years younger than her famous 
brother who was at college in England when 
she was born, Krishna stood somewhat in 
awe of him. Through the years this feeling 
gave way to deep admiration and affection, 
though he was always an exacting taskmaster, 
whether he was coaching her in mathematics 
or in skiing. He showed, however, ex- 
traordinary forbearance when he heard of this 
young sister's engagement. Contrary to cus- 
tom she had made her choice without family 
guidance. It is disarming to think of this 
national figure, second only to Gandhi in 
popularity, saying with an ironic twinkle, 
“Well, my dear, I heard you are contemplat- 
ing marriage. Could you enlighten me 
somewhat about the young man?” Unfor- 
tunately, the things that Krishna considered 
worth knowing about her fiance were not 
the things to impress the head of her family. 
Happily he was impressed by the young man 
when he finally met him The self-sacrific- 
ing dedication of every member of this cul- 
tured Hindu family to their country’s cause 
is manifest throughout the book. It is sum- 
med uf in those lines of Tagore: 

Though frustrated and disappointed, 


Keep watch, India. 


Be not ashamed, my brothers, to 
stand 
Before the proud and the powerful 
With your white robe of simpleness. 
Let your crown be humility, 
Your freedom the freedom of the 
soul. 
Build God's throne daily upon 
The ample bareness of your poverty, 
And know that what is huge is not 
great 
And pride is not everything. 
Self-sacrificing dedication is, of course, not 
limited to any one race or country. One of 
the most appealing stories with this theme 
is Mayette Meyneng’s The Broken Arc, an 
autobiographical first novel with much of 
the charm of Seventeenth Summer. Its 
young French hero and heroine meet one 
summer in Brittany, and for two years life 
for them is made up of picnics, dances, ex- 
aminations and above all their deepening 
love for each other. World War II cuts 
across all their joys and aspirations. But 
in their acceptance of it these two modern 
young people show the gallant spirit of Joan, 
of Peguy, of all the saints and heroes of 
France, a spirit which many of us considered 
a thing of the dead past. On the day Loric 
was expected home on leave (the first leave 
since their marriage), while Minoche was 
singing as she dressed for High Mass, the 
telephone message came announcing his 
death. So quickly can we find grief in place 
of joy in this our life! But the seventeen- 
year-old widow was somehow able to say, 
“When the bon Diew gave me my gift of 
iappiness, I took it greedily, with my arms 
open, so now I've got to be fair and take His 
gift of suffering readily too”. Does this not 
remind you of Ste. Jeanne de Chantal tell- 
ing Our Lord that whichever string of the 
harp of her heart He may choose to touch, 
it will always give out a note of complete 
adhesion to His Holy Will, with no reserve 
or but? The Broken Arc, 1 am proud to say, 
is a great favorite, with girls particularly. 


In choosing the books I have presented 
this afternoon I have borne in mind some- 
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thing Miss Margaret Scoggin said in her talk 
to this group two years ago— 
“We librarians tend to think of all 
subjects in terms of books . . . But 
the young people's librarian . . . 
must begin not with books but with 
individual boys and girls and their 
interests.”® 
My selection is by no means exhaustive 
or comprehensive, but it is made up of titles 
which I believe, while adding to the intellec- 


5. in, Margaret C., 
in Public Library.” 
16:203, April, 1945. 


“Guiding the Teen-Age Reader 
Catholic Library World, 


tual and emotional enjoyment of young peo- 
ple, may make them more aware of our 
common humanity, more deeply imbued 
with the Graeco-Judaeo-Christian idea of 
man — “an animal endowed with reason 
whose supreme dignity is in the intellect, a 
free individual in personal relation with God 
whose supreme righteousness consists in 
voluntarily obeying the law of God, a sin- 
ful and wounded creature called to divine 
life and to the freedom of grace whose su- 
preme perfection consists of love.”* 


6. Maritain, Jacques, Education at the Crossroads. Yale 
University Press, 1943. 
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THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
IN THE LIBRARY 


By ROBERT E. PATTERSON 
Representative, D. C. Heath and Co., New York 


Considering the fact that, next to the 
Bible, The Imitation of Christ of Thomas 
a Kempis is the world’s most widely pub- 
lished book, it seems anomalous, if not in- 
deed pathetic, how few copies of the Imita- 
tion or of books pertaining to the text or its 
author are available in the Catholic or se- 
cular colleges of the country. The excep- 
tion to this is, of course, the collection of 
more thin fifteen hundred titles in the li- 
brary of Harvard Upiversity 

The most famous and worthwhile work 
in this field is the seven volume Opera Om- 
nia of Thomas 4 Kempis edited by Dr. M. 
]. Pohl. Any library possessing this set, or 
the volume containing the four books of 
the Imitation, is indeed fortunate. Fully an- 
notated, Pohl’s is unquestionably the defini- 
tive Latin critical edition of the autograph 
manuscript of 1441. Published in 1904 by 
B. Herder Company of St. Louis, it seems 
odd. that librarians did mot recognize its 
worth at that time and procure the full set. 
While it is apparently no longer in print, 
the few libraries in possesion of this set, or 
of the volume of the Imitation separately, 
would seem to warrant its being reprinted 
for the new library clientele. If a reprint 
of the edition would be prohibitive a photo 
offset reproduction of the set or of the 
Imitation volume might as readily fill present 
needs. 

Other critical Latin editions that would 
be valuable adjuncts to any library are those 
edited by Herbert Rosweyde (1617), Henry 
Sommalius (1623), J. M. Horsti (1675), 
J. Valart (1723), B. M. Gence (1826), 
C. Hirsche (1874), and P. E. Puyol (1898). 
Many, if not all, of these are available and 
may be obtained after some little searching. 
A number of Latin texts at variance with 
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the 1441 autograph manuscript of 4 Kempis, 
the Codex Kampensis, are also obtainable. 
Most of these variations post-date 1441 and 
contain additions to and omissions from the 
manuscript due either to the belief of the 
copyists that they were improving on the 
text or to the carelessness of the copyists. 
Any one of these variations is interesting for 
comparison and collation with the 1441 
manuscript on which both the critical edi- 
tions of Pohl and of Hirsche are based. 
Rosweyde and Sommalius doubtless fol- 
lowed this same text for their editions. As 
Gence and Valart were strong proponents 
of the claims made for Jean Gerson as au- 
thor, their texts indicate changes and addi- 
tions obviously in support of these claims. 
Each of these have based their texts on the 
Codex Aronensis. 


The Imitation has been translated into 
nearly every language. Particularly worth- 
while translations have been made into 
English, French and German. In English 
the earliest known translation was made 
about 1460. But two copies of this manu- 
script are known, the one at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, the other at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. The author is still unknown. The 
translation comprises the first three books 
only. Collated and edited by Dr. Ingram, 
the text of this translation was published by 
the Early English Text Society in 1893. A 
copy of this translation would be a worthy 
addition to any library. 

Slightly modernized in spelling and in 
syntax, this early translation has been re- 
issued by several publishers in recent years. 
One of these modernized versions is included 
in-the Everyman's Library of the E. P. Dut- 
ton Company of New York. The transla- 
tion of the fourth book when it is found in 
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these editions is strikingly inferior to that 
of the earlier books. It was the Princess 
Margaret, mother of King Henry VII 
of England, who translated this book 
from the French. Despite the archaic words 
and expressions used, this Early English Text 
Society's translation of the first three books 
of the Imitation is one of the finest avail- 
able. Unquestionably based on the manu- 
script of 1441, it follows the Latin quite 
closely. ' 

Richard Whitford’s translation of 1530 
has recently been edited by Edward J. Klein 
and published by Harper and Brothers. A 
copy of this splendid edition with the data 
of Dr. Klein’s valuable research should be 
in every library. There are likewise two 
other editions of the Whitford translation, 
the one by Father Huddleston, published by 
Burns, Oates and Washburn of London 
about 1905; the other by Wilfred Raynal, 
published in New York in 1909 by Duffield 
and Company. 

Other notable English translations are 
those of Anthony Hoskins, a Jesuit who used 
the initials “F. B.”, or “B. F.”, published in 
1613; John Worthington, 1654; Bishop 
Challoner, 1737; and Charles Bigg, who 
completed his work in 1898. Hoskins un- 
doubtedly used Whitford’s translation, as 
well as that of William Atkinson, made in 
1502. It is quite obvious that every trans- 
lator who followed Hoskins made full use of 
his translation. Many modern editions are 
obtainable, based on those of Hoskins or 
Worthington. Copies of Challoner and of 
Bigg are quite common. A_ worthwhile 
translation based on Hoskins and edited by 
Dr. Srawley was published by the Cambridge 
University Press in 1908. Another, based 
on Worthington’s, was published by the Ox- 
ford University Press in 1900. Unless the 
plates for these two editions have been de- 
stroyed during the bombings of the recent 
war in England, copies of both should be 
available soon again. 

Other English editions worthy of special 
attention are the translations of Father 
Thaddeus, a Franciscan, published by Burns, 
Oates and Washburn in 1907, a metrical 
version by H. P. Liddon, in rhythmic sen- 
tences, published by A. D. F. Randolph in 
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New York in 1891, and the metrical version 
by Henry Carrington, published by Kegan, 
Paul, Trench in London in 1889. All of 
these translations display a fidelity to the 
manuscript of 1441, commendable scholar- 
ship and at times an extraordinary beauty 
of expression. Father Thaddeus based his 
translation on the Netherland Dutch version 
of Rosweyde, published at Antwerp in 1617. 
Rosweyde spoke the same language as did 
Thomas a Kempis and recognized many of 
the expressions peculiar to the vernacular 
carried over by 4 Kempis into his Latin ver- 
sion. Rosweyde not only gave a correct 
rendering in his translation but when neces- 
sary added a word of explanation here and 
there to make the meaning clearer. 


Two other English translations should be 
found in any collection of Imitations. These 
are the translations of Albert Hyma, pub- 
lished by the Century Company in 1927, 
and of Father Malaise,~published by Ameri- 
ca Press in 1937. These two editions are not 
based on the manuscript of 1441, but on 
Low German manuscripts of the Imitation 
found in the Public Library of Lubeck. Hy- 
ma’s translation is derived from an edition 
of these manuscripts edited by Dr. Paul 
Hagen of Lubeck, while Father Malaise’s 
translation is derived from an edition of the 
same manuscripts made by Father Ginnekin 
of the Netherlands. These two translations 
are of great interest for the sake of collation 
and comparison with translations based on 
the 1441 codex. Many passages and even 
chapters of the 1441 manuscript are omit- 
ted from these Low German manuscripts. 

Excellent French translations are those of 
Marillas, Billet, Compaign, Gonnelieu, Das- 
sance and Herbet. An excellent German 
translation is that of Gorres. 

Aside from the merits, pro and con, 
concerning the real author of the Imitation, 
there can be no question that 4 Kempis was 
the compiler of the text. It is due to his 
scholarly labors and efforts that the book 
has reached its deserved position of popu- 
larity. Except for 4 Kempis, it is probable 
that the book as such would never have ex- 
isted. There are many controversial works 
concerning the authorship valuable for refer- 
ence purposes in any library. 
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In the introductions to their translations, 
both Hyma and Father Malaise advance 
the cause of Gerard Groote as author of the 
lmitation. The works of Dr. Hagen and 
and of Father Ginnekin, on which these 
findings are based, were published in Hol- 
land in recent years and may possibly be ob- 
cainable at source. The list that follows gives 
works advancing the causes of Gersen, Ger- 
son or & Kempis as the author of the 
Imitation. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
AND THE LIBRARY’ 


By DR. CHARLES F. HOBAN, Jr. 
Assistant Director, Audio-Visual Education, Board of Education, Philadelphia 


The subject of audio-visual materials is 
a complex one, not because there is any- 
thing esoteric about them, but because there 
is a variety of them, because there is a variety 
of projection equipment required for their 
use, and because both materials and projec- 
tors require constant maintenance and oc- 
casional repair if they are to remain in good 
‘operating condition. 

In the broad sense, audio-visual materials 
are not confined to those requiring some 
sort of visual projection or sound amplifica- 
tion. However, I assume that libraries and 
librarians are not, at the moment, universal- 
ly concerned with large files of mounted still 
pictures, or with displays of materials we 
ordinarily house in museums, or with the 
radios and radio programs we have in our 
homes. Rather, I take it that librarians are 
concerned with the kinds of materials that 
can be circulated to an audience outside the 
library, and with programs that can be es- 
tablished for an audience in the library. I 
am therefore confining my discussion to 
audio-visual materials which libraries might 
circulate, such as motion pictures, film slides, 
glass or photographic slides, and records and 
transcriptions: and, further, to children’s or 
adult programs that libraries might offer 
the community in the evenings or over week- 
ends, such as film-forum discussions, chil- 
dren's motion picture programs, or adult 
motion picture programs for that matter, 
illustrated travel talks, group guidance clinics 
and like community activities that librarians 
are actively developing. 

Let us run through the range of audio- 
visual materials in order to identify them, 


1. Paper read at the Secondary-School Institute, Mary- 
wood College, February 22, 1947. 


to inquire into their approximate cost, and 
to become aware of the service activities 
they require. 

Probably the most popular of the audio- 
visual materials is the motion picture. In 
the educational field, motion pictures ang 
printed on narrow gauge, or 16mm film. 
The films we see on the movie screen are 
printed on 35mm stock, and this film is 
generally inflamable and requires a fireproof 
booth and a licensed operator for projection. 
The educational film, or the non-theatrical 
film, is printed on safety stock which burns 
no faster than paper, and, because it pre- 
sents no fire hazard, it can be projected any- 
where by anyone who has mastered the sim- 
ple bur often frustrating mechanics of the 
16mm motion picture projector. Generally, 
the projector in the movie house is perma- 
nently installed, whereas the 16mm projector 
is portable, i.e., portable if you don’t mind 
carrying a 50 pound projector and a 30 
pound speaker. Under best conditions, how- 
ever, the 16mm projector will not project as 
large and as bright a picture as you see on 
the screen of the movie house, nor is there 
the same range and high fidelity of sound 
reproduction. We get what we pay for. 
Should the time, come that we are willing 
to pay for education what we pay for enter- 
tainment, we can enjoy the same high qual- 
ity of educational films and projection equip- 
ment for both, but at present we cannot, or 
should not, compare the two. I mention 
this only to forestall disappointment in the 
quality of educational motion picture pro- 
jection that the uninitiated might expect 
from experience only with entertainment 
movies. Even with the vast experience in 
the use of motion pictures in schools, we 
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sometimes find our school people expecting 
the same quality of motion picture exhibi- 
tion in a high school auditorium that they 
find downtown in the most modern movie 
palace. 

Educational movies cost approximately 
$45 for each ten-minute reel in a black and 
white film. If the film should run twenty 
minutes, the cost would be approximately 
$90, and so on with each multiple of ten 
minutes required for the exhibition of the 
film. This cost is initial purchase price. It 
is not rental price. Rental price is likely 
to be about $2.00 or $2.50 per ten-minute 
reel. If the film is in color, as many of our 
new educational motion pictures are, the 
cost is approximately $75 per ten-minute 
reel, and the cost increases in the same pro- 
portion as the length of the film increases. 
Rental costs are in the same relationship, i.e., 
about twice as expensive as a black and white 
film. 

A good, all-purpose 16mm sound pro- 
jector, that can be used with a small audi- 
ence or an audience running as high as 800 
or 1,000, costs between $450 and $500; in 
some cases slightly more. There has been 
a demand from the schools for a much light- 
er sound projector, so as to provide for 
greater portability and easy classroom use; 
and for a projector substantially less expen- 
sive, so that more people and institutions 
can afford them, and can obtain and use 
them in greater quantities. From the best 
information available, it does not appear 
likely that we shall be able to obtain such a 
projector in the immediate future, but there 
is every reason to believe that a lighter and 
cheaper 16mm sound projector will be avail- 
able within the next two years ot so. How- 
ever, it will not be adaptable to large assem- 
bly use. It is more for the small auditorium, 
the classroom, and the home. Nevertheless, 
such a projector will, it may reasonably be 
expected, come as an answer to many prob- 
lems that confront educational institutions 
presently interested in and planfing the ex- 
panded use of films in their various 
programs. 

Both films and projectors require con- 
stant inspection and maintenance. There 
are so many things that can go wrong, simple 
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things to be sure, bur still serious to the 
enthusiastic user of educational films, if no 
provision is made for inspection and main- 
tenance services, that the embarrassing mis- 
takes can easily defeat the otherwise best 
planned use of motion pictures. The film 
may be rewound the wrong way, and the 
end-title come out backwards where the 
opening title should come out frontwards: 
or, broken sprocket holes may trip the safety 
catch on the projector and interrupt the show 
at the most interesting part; or, the emulsion 
may be badly scratched; or, the film may be 
broken in one or several places. All these 
things do happen to a film unless systematic 
provision is made to prevent them. Thus, 
anyone deciding to add films to their library 
or establish a film library, must also establish 
and staff a film inspection service in the 
library, and must see to it that it works, and 
that it-works every time. 

There is nothing complicated abour this 
except the fact that it must be done. Girls 
make very good film jnspectors, and they 
can rewind and splice a film with deftness 
equal, if not superior, to that of any man. 
And there must be someone to ensure that 
the title of the film on the reel corresponds to 
the title of the film on the container, because 
films are shipped out by container title, and 
if the two do not correspond, the user suf- 
fers irreparable frustration. 

Similarly with projectors. A i6mm 
motion picture projector is really two ma- 
chines in one. It is a motion picture pro- 
jector and it is a sound system, like a radio. 
Separately, a projector and a radio are ex- 
traordinarily easy to opérate, but taken to- 
gether, it is another story entirely. I don't 
know why this should be, but it presently is. 
To keep this dual machine in operation there 
must be periodic cleaning and oiling. 
Otherwise a bearing or two freezes up, and 
the machine will not operate. Lamps must 
be checked periodically and replaced before 
they burn out in the middle of a show. 
Belts break and must be replaced. Exciter 
lamps and photoelectric cells burn out, or 
corrode at the base. Result: no sound. 
Again, these things don’t happen every day, 
but they do happen — if there is no syste- 
matic program of preventive maintenance. 
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So, anyone going into a motion picture pro- 
gram and purchasing a projector — as thou- 
sands are doing each month in this country 
— must realize that the simple purchase of 
a projector is just the beginning, and that 
the important thing from there on is to take 
necessary measures to ensure its continuing 
optration. With such measures, there 


should be no serious trouble with a 16mm 
sound projector for five years or so. 


So much for the cost and operation of 
motion pictures. Another valuable part of 
an audio-visual program is the filmslide or 
film strip. It consists of a roll of 35mm 
film on which a series of pictures is printed 
for projection one at a time on a small and 
light projector. The film strip is primarily 
a tool of the classroom. It has no great 
appeal to the general audience, although 
there is increasing activity in producing film 
strips which are intended for general audi- 
ence use. We have film strips on the atom, 
on intercultural relations, and similar topics 
of great contemporary interest. With these, 
as with most film strips, there should be a 
speaker who provides a running commentary 
with the projected pictures, since still pic- 
tures, shown in sequence, seldom carry the 
full burden of communication, but, instead, 
require some explanation or interpretation. 
Two great virtues of film strips, or filmslides, 
are their (1) low cost, and (2) low main- 
tenance. A film strip seldom costs over 
$3.00, and rather than try to patch it up if 
it becomes torn, or spend endless hours 
cleaning off the thumb marks that inevitably 
appear on the film after someone has shown 
it, it is literally cheaper to buy a new copy 
than to go to all the fuss of fixing up the 
old copy. Also, the film strip projector is 
light, simple to operate, and relatively inex- 
pensive. It comes in a little black case 
weighing only a few pounds, and, equipped 
for showing 2x2 slides, it costs less than 
$90.00. The 2x2 slide is really a piece of 
35mm film mounted on cardboard or glass, 
two inches square. It is very inexpensive, 
and it has the advantage that it can be taken 
and reproduced in color. Many amateur 
photographers prefer the 2x2 slide in its 
gorgeous color to the black and white pic- 
ture printed on photographic paper, and so 
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there are a great many people in many com- 
munities who have fine collections of these 
pictures. If libraries aren't doing it now, 
they would probably find it very interesting 
to have clinics for color photographers where 
neighbors could get together and exchange 
experiences, put on shows and talks on the 
work they have done, and add a great deal 
to the common knowledge of the commun- 
ity. This might be done quite apart from 
any organized use of film strips or 2x2 slides 
by visiting guest lecturers, speakers, propa- 
gandists, etc. as part of an adult educational 
program of a library, or from the establish- 
ment of a collection of slides or film strips 
for loan to individuals or organizations in 
the community. 

The glass slide is still the common pref- 
erence of many who do extensive lecture 
or speaking work, particularly in the more 
technical professions. It is a common means 
employed for reporting results at scholarly 
society meetings, or explaining techniques in 
the scientific fields, particularly in medicine 
and dentistry. Many glass slides are still 
used as a regular part of the instructional 
program of schools. Without attempting 
to give the glass slide the kiss of death, our 
experience in school is that the newer mater- 
ials such as film strips and 2x2 color slides 
are likely to increase in popularity, and that 
new production may be anticipated in their 
visual forms to perhaps a greater extent than 
with glass slides. The cost of glass slides 
runs from approximately fifty cents to a dol- 
lar per slide, and the cost of the slide pro- 
jector is around a hundred dollars. 


There has been since the end of the war, 
increased production of records and tran- 
scriptions for educational use. The use of 
recordings and transcriptions suffers the 
usual complications of the audio-visual field, 
ie., diversity. The ordinary phonograph is 
run by a motor which revolves the disk at 
78rpm, and will accommodate a record up 
to 12-inch diameter. With the transcription, 
the kind that Bing Crosby does for his Wed- 
nesday evening broadcast that is causing such 
a furore in radio circles, the program is re- 
corded at 331/3 rpm and will play con- 
tinuously for 15 minutes per side. This 
means that when such a transcription is used, 
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it must be played on a playback machine 
which has a motor which revolves the disk 
at 33 1/3 rpm so that the program transcrib- 
ed at this speed may be reproduced with 
fidelity and intelligibility. On the other 
hand, many excellent educational records 
are being made of particular value for school 
and home use. The language records used 
by the Army in its well advertised language 
teaching program are now available for pub- 
lic sale. Children’s programs are being pro- 
duced in increasing no If a school 
library, or a community library for that mat- 
ter, serves as a general center of instructional 
materials, the library is certainly the appro- 
priate place for the housing and loan of these 
materials. Many radio programs are also 
available in large disks, at 33 1/3 rpm. 

These, then, are some of the audio-visual 
materials of educational value and some of 
the problems of purchasing, maintaining, and 
using them. There seems to be general 
agreement that libraries come into the audio- 
visual picture in a number of ways; certain- 
ly that they cannot ignore the picture. In 
closing, may I briefly suggest for your fur- 
ther thinking, at least three possible respon- 
sibilities of libraries with reference to these 
new and dynamic media of communication 
and culture. 

1. A library should be a source of in- 
formation about the existence and availa- 
bility of these materials. It is, to all intent, 
a central source of information. Hence, it 
is within its legitimate function to be a 
source of information to a school or to a 
community on the supply, sources, and avail- 
ability of audio-visual materials. The mini- 
mum requirement of a library is that it have 
and use the standard catalogues of films and 
other audio-visual materials that have been 
produced or released for educational use. 

2. Increasingly are libraries making 
use of audio-visual materials in the various 
programs they develop for the community. 
Particularly outstanding has been the work 
of libraries in the development of film 
forums — the use of films to present infor- 
mation on topics of importance, followed 
by audience discussion of these topics/ There 
is mo reason why the library, particularly 
the community library, should not also be 
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the place where groups interested in movies, 
both children and adults, can gather together 
and enjoy programs of motion pictures es- 
pecially selected for their particular interests. 
There is a growing interest in the so-called 
fact film as opposed to the entertainment - 
film, and there is great need for organized 
audiences and organized exhibition of these 
fact films. The motion picture is an extra- 
ordinarily powerful form of social reporting, ~ 
and it will be used for this purpose more and 
more as audience groups are organized and 
as libraries and other adult educational in- 
stitutions provide for fact film exhibition 
as a regular part of their community service. 
Similarly, the library can be a source and 
instrument of development of special pro- 
grams of motion pictures for children. Many 
of the classics that have special interest for 
children and provide them with healthy and 
wholesome recreation are available in 16mm, 
and they await the energy and attention of 
libraries and similar institutions. Because 
of public skepticism about re-releases of 
older films, these programs cannot always 
or easily be arranged by the motion picture 
theater; but with their availability in 16mm 
for non-theatrical use, they are begging for 
the kind and gentle hand of educational 
institutions to restore them to the screen 
for juvenile and adolescent audiences (and 
many adults, as well). 

3. Libraries can distribute audio-visual 
materials where other agencies have not 
been established to perform this function, or 
are not doing it satisfactorily. The extent 
to which audio-visual materials take their 
place beside books and periodicals in the 
library depends on many things, among them 
cost (or funds available), initiative, and a 
broad interest in the dissemination of in- 
formation and culture, irrespective of the 
medium through which it is conveyed. In 
only a few large school systems and a few 
large universities do libraries distribute 
audio-visual materials. These services are 
generally performed by a Division of Visual 
Education. But there is no basic or inher- 
ent reason, except local administrative prob- 
lems, why libraries in the future should not 
assume this function, particularly when the 
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The Man Who Dared a King has come to 
Hawaii, and sc have Princess Poverty, Knight 
of the North aud The Children of Fatima. 
The Six O’Clock Saints are in Hawaii to stay 
and God’s Troubador sings the Master's 
praises to the children of Hawaii Nei. These 
and scores of similar Catholic juveniles are 
now parading the color and pageantry of the 
Church before the eyes and hearts of thou- 
sands of children who have hitherto been 
denied the joys of, what is best in Catholic 
books. 


Nearly three years have passed since a 
Sister of St. Joseph in Honolulu saw the 
acute need. A teacher in one of the Cath- 
lic grade schools in the city, she was among 
the many sisters, who in their “off-hours” 
taught catechism in the rural parishes or the 
Honolulu parishes sans parochial schools. 
Her observations indicated that the young- 
sters knew their religion and Catholic teach- 
ings during the teaching period but, until 
the catechism class the following week, they 
promptly forgot much of what had been 
taught them. The fault, she reasoned, was 
not so much the children’s as it was the 
parents’, and the lack of family ties in the 
home. Good story books, the kind that 
keep youngsters off the streets and at the 
same time provide education, were lacking. 
And the parents, in many imstances non- 
Catholics, and lacking education, were, like 
the children, ignorant of the existence of 
the fine type of Catholic juvenile that is on 
today’s market. 

To remedy these ills she proposed the 
nucleus of a children’s library for her own 
rural catechism pupils. Her enthusiasm was 


contagious; so much so that the merits of 
the plan interested an Army sergeant in 
raising sufficient funds to organize not one 
but three small libraries. This idea that was 
first conceived on Damien Day, May 4th, 
1944 was two weeks later an actuality, large- 
ly through the financial and moral support 
of a number of servicemen. Theirs was 
the decision to furnish ‘portable libraries 
for all the parishes in the Territory that did 
not have the benefit of Catholic schools. 
This plan was promptly endorsed by His 
Excellency, Most Rev. James J. Sweeney, 
D.D., Bishop of Honolulu, and soon num- 
erous civilians sought membership as a 
means of fostering this mew missionary 
movement. 

One month after the foundation of the 
Society the military units which contributed 
financially to the cause left for the invasion 
of Saipan. A year was to elapse before they 
would leave combat in the Marianas, the 
Philippines and Okinawa. But during that 
year their interest in the Society they helped 
found remained keen, and they were unself- 
ish in their financial contributions. Their 
more-than-average interest is partially ex- 
plained by virtue of their seeing new lands, 
strange people, widespread suffering and dis- 
tress — pagan children in ignorance and 
enlightened sisters endeavoring to teach 
their sparse flocks on pagan shores. Had 
such an organization as the Catholic Library 
Society preceded them in the islands, they 
knew much bloodshed could have been 
avoided, much darkness dispelled. 

As funds from servicemen in fields afar 
and in Hawaii, as well as support from 
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Mainland members, reached the still strug- 
gling Society, its founders shaped it into 
a program with a “modus operandi”. Care- 
fully selected books were ordered; hard-to- 
get carpenters were induced to build por- 
table libraries of still-harder-to-get plywood; 
and upon their arrival the books were 


prepared for circulation catologing, 
lacquering, labeling, packing and then ship- 
ping them to the parishes that had the 
greatest need. The response was encourag- 
ing from the start, for the children of all 
ages were eager to read and anxious to learn 

To present a variety of juveniles, and a 
freshness in reading, books are constantly 
circulated among the many parishes of 
Hawaii. To make this possible portable li- 
brary cases were decided upon. Each case 
is built to accommodate about sixty books 
attractively displayed, but in such fashion 
that it cam be secured and packed for easy 
shipment to the parish next in line. No two 
cases are alike in contents. Thus after a 
period of four months, when a case has 
been read, it is closed up and exchanged for 
one from another parish or rotated in a pre- 
arranged schedule. In either event the 
books that replace it for another four months 
are new to the reader. 


A total of twenty-two cases are now in 
circulation, Twenty of these are in the 
territory of Hawaii; half this number are on 
Oahu, Hawaii’s main island. Five more are 
on the island of Maui, three are Kauai, and 
one is in service on the Big Island, Hawaii. 
The Bishop Sweeney case, so-called after its 
donor, is permanently located in the leper 
settlement of Kalaupapa on Molokai. A 
few months ago two Sisters returning to the 
Solomons from which they escaped one step 
ahead of the Japs via submarine in the early 
days of the war, took back with them a 
case for their mission. Most Rev. A. Baum- 
gartner, D.D., Bishop of Guam, expressed 
the need for such a library for the manv 
children on his war-torn island. Not long 
ago a generous Honolulu lady fulfilled his 
wishes by donating one hundred dollars to 
the Society, the approximate cost of a case 
complete with books. Another case do- 
nated by a New York manufacturer in War- 
saw, N. Y., is destined for Saipan, when its 
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Chamorro children are ready for English 
juveniles. Fifty dollars was donated by a 
group of soldiers in memory of their chap- 
lain, Father Neil Doyle, who met his un- 
timely end on Bougainville. To meet the 
cost of a complete case the Society furnished 
the remaining fifty dollars and some time 
this summer the memorial case will be put 
to use on the island that was the scene of 
his sacrifice The memory of a soldier, a 
charter member of the Society who was 
killed on Okinawa, has been perpetuated by 
a library dedicated to him and donated by 
the buddies who fought by his side for four 
years. And still more recently a kindly 
Hawaiian, by name Jack Kapua, presented 
the Society with a library case of books. 

Purchase of selected books, construction 
of the cases, transportation and other oper- 
ating expenses are met by funds from mem- 
berships and donations; there are no salar- 
ies. An annual membership fee of five 
dollars has been established, but the widow's 
mite is equally welcome and brings the same 
membership card to the donor. A hundred 
dollars allows the benefactor to buy a com- 
plete case of books through the Society and 
dedicate it to any person or cause he chooses. 
Many cases have thus been dedicated to de- 
ceased friends, as cited above, while others 
honor a saint or a Catholic cause. 

Many authors have generously contributed 
their best known juvenile works to the 
Catholic Library Society of Hawaii. A num- 
ber of these books are autographed, and to- 
day the “autographed case” is one of the 
Society’s main attractions and most prized 
possessions. The author-members on the 
Society's rostor are: Mary Jane Carr, Sister 
M. Jean Dorcy, O.P., Brother Ernest, CS.C., 
Mary Kiely, Rev. Thomas Lahey, CS.C.,, Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., Mrs. Sara Maynard, 
Covelle Newcomb, Rev. Raymond J. O'Brien, 
Alma Savage, Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J., Inez 
Specking, Blanche J. Thompson, Brother 
George N. Schuster, S.M. Mary Dixon 
Thayer, and Hilda Van Stockum. Also rep- 
resented, though not children’s authors, are 
Doran Hurley, Maurice Leahy, and. Theo- 
dore Maynard. 
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SECONDARY-SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
AT MARYWOOD 


By SISTER M. NORBERTA, [.H.M. 
Director, Department of Librarianship, Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


The Marywood College Department of 
Librarianship held its third annual Second- 
ary-School Library Institute on February 21 
and 22. The over-all theme of the confer- 
ence was “Librarians and Teachers Working 
Together” and the specific areas of mutual 
responsibilities were UNITED NATIONS 
and RACISM. There were four general ses- 
sions, two each day, in which the subject of 
audio-visual aids to learning became the ma- 
terials backdrop for these two fields of sub- 
ject cooperation among librarians, teachers 
and pupils united in a common effort to 
overcome provincialism, prejudice and in- 
tolerance. 


Dr. Helen L. Butler of the Marywood 
College faculty of Librarianship introduced 
the general topic and gave masterly direc- 
tion and purpose to the sessions that fol- 
lowed. The other speakers were: Miss 
Eileen Riols, Director of Vocational Work 
with Schools in the New York Public Li- 
brary; Dr. Charles F Hoban, Jr., Assistant 
Director of Audio-visual Education in the 
public schools of Philadelphia, and author of 
several definitive works on this phase of 
learning processes; and Reverend William J. 
Gibbons, S.J., Editor of the Catholic Supple- 
ment to The Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, and Assistant Editor of 
America. Reverend John J. Maher, Super- 
intendent of Catholic schools in the Scranton 
Diocese, had planned to open the first session 
but due to an emergency delay and to an 
unseasonal and sudden blizzard which grip- 
ped the Eastern Coast he arrived too late. to 
deliver his personal address. Reverend 
Thomas Horan, Professor of Religion at 
Marywood College, gave Father Maher's mes- 
sage to the Assembly. 


The tieing-in- force of the whole program 
was the practical application of the use of 
A-V materials (films, filmstrips, slides, and 
recordings) and printed matter (books, 
pamphlets, charts, lists, etc.) on UNITED 
NATIONS and RACISM which immediately 
followed and extended the discussion of the 
morning session each day. Miss Mary An- 
derson, Librarian of Central High School 
in Scranton, directed the demonstration on 
UNITED NATIONS on Friday; Miss Louise 
LeFevre, Director of Librarianship at West- 
ern Michigan College, conducted that on 
RACISM on Saturday. Dr. Anatole Lindsay 
emphasized by concrete examples the wisdom 
of a planned policy of selection for films be- 
cause of subtle methods of propaganda. Dr. 
Lindsay is Director of the Catholic Depart- 
ment of Films Incorporated and has had wide 
experience here and abroad in the use of 
movies in education. These demonstrations 
were given in The Materials Center, a room 
specially set up for the showing of films, and 
in which there were exhibited printed, filmed 
and recorded information on these two it- 
ternational problems. A three-page biblio- 
graphy listing all the materials on exhibit and 
the films, threaded for operation by the stu- 
dents of Librarianship, was distributed at 
the close of the program together with a 
Bulletin on the Institute which highlights 
the activities of the two days. A limited 
number of these bibliographies is available 
on request. Address Marywood College, 
Department of Librarianship, Box 491, 
Scranton 2, Pa. 

On Saturday morning a pre-session was 
arranged for school administrators to meet 
with Miss Anna Clark Kennedy, New York 
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Pacific Northwest Regional Conference 


The seventh annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Regional Conference was held at 
the Tacoma Catholic College, in Tacoma, 
Washington, December 27-28, 1946, under 
the chairmanship of Miss Helen Kust of the 
De Sales Catholic Bookshop of Spokane. 
Units represented included Boise, Coeur 
d'Alene, Portland, Seattle, Spokane and Ta- 
coma. 

The invocation was delivered by Mon- 
signor William J. Noonan, who urged mem- 
bers to do all in their power to stem the 
evil influence of current literature. At the 
first session Father Oscar Auvil, S.J., gav: 
an explanation of the principles of the pam- 
phlet, “Tenets for Readers and Reviewers” 
by Father Harold Gardiner, S.J., and this 
was followed by discussion. At the second 
general session, on December 28th, Father 
Luke O'Donnell, O.S.B., discussed the need 
for a “well-planned Program for Spiritual 
Reading in Schools,” and Mrs. James Egan 
gave a review of her experience as associate 
editor of Catholic Progress, noting that Cath- 
olics as the largest single religious body in 
the United States should have a more articu- 
late press. The third general session was held 
that afternoon. Miss Helen Kust, outgoing 
chairman in her summary remarks, referred 
credit for the splendid work of the past two 
years to the members who had cooperated so 
unselfishly for the development of an en- 
lightened Catholic reading public; especial 
thanks were due to the vice-chairman (chair- 
man-elect), “for his excellent interpretation 
of the new Constitution of the PNRC has 
kept us in close contact with the parent or- 
ganization, the CLA”. The chair welcomed 
Brother Shea, F.S.C.H., of Victoria, B.C., and 
Brother Stoehr, F.S.C.H., of Vancouver, B.C., 
as members of the organization. Brother 
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Shea was commended on his efforts to es- 
tablish a unit in Victoria. 

Highlights of local units and book fair 
reports were submitted by the chairmen of 
the Units. A summary of the sectional 
meetings was given by the chairman of each 
section, Father Auvil for the College Sec- 
tion, Sister Ellen Clair for the High School 
Section and Sister M. Liguori, LH.M., for 
the Elementary Section. 

Miss Kust then turned the chair over to 
Father Auvil, chairman-elect. He thanked 
Miss Kust for the leadership she had shown 
during the past two years and a warm vote 
of thanks for her splendid work was given 
from the floor. 

Father Auvil gave the reports of the Busi- 
ness and Executive meetings, and announced 
the election of Brother David, C.S.C., as vice- 
chairman and that the Executive Council 
had appointed the following Nominating 
Committee: Mrs. Earl Smith, Sister Rose 
Margaret, S.H.N., and Sister Ann Mary, O.P 
A Committee on Publicity and Publications 
and a Committee on Orientation and Policy 
were appointed. In his concluding address 
Father Auvil urged all to greater efforts in 
the cause of Catholic librarianship, warned 
against over-specialization and declared that 
an attitude of contributing and sharing our 
knowledge and literary treasures with others 
should distinguish the members of the 
PNRC of the CLA. It was announced that 
the next conference would be held at Boise, 
Idaho, at Christmas time, 1947. 





Western New York Catholic Librarians’ 


Conference 


The February meeting of the Western 
Catholic Librarian's Conference was held on 
the 8th, under the chairmanship of Miss 
Lucy Murphy, at the Stella Niagara Normal 
School, Buffalo. An interested audience 
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heard the fine lecture oft appreciation and 
criticism of illustrations in children’s books, 
given by Sister M. Jeanne, O.S.F., of Stella 
Niagara (Catholic Library W orld, January, 
1947, pp. 121-4). Many carefully selected 
illustrations, both good and bad, were pro- 
jected on a screen to demonstrate the points 
under discussion. Special guests present at 
this meeting were eleven Ladies of Loretto 
from Toronto, Fort Erie North, and Loretto 
Academy, Niagrara Falls, Ontario. In all, 
there was a large attendance of one hundred, 
including members, guest-librarians and 
teachers. 





Philadelphia Catholic Literature Group 


The fall meeting of the Philadelphia 
Catholic Literature Group was held to coin- 
cide with Catholic Book Week and took 
place in the auditorium of the Philadelphia 
Public Library. After reports om activities 
in Catholic library circles were read by vari- 
ous groups, Mr. Franklin Price, Librarian 
of the Philadelphia Public Library, presented 
the Chairman with 145 books from the li- 
brary of Agnes Repplier. A bibliography 
of 500 representative Catholic titles is being 
compiled by members of the Unit and is to 
be published upon completion. The Public 
Library has already purchased 200 of the 
books in the bibliography and will eventual- 
ly buy all of them. Members of parish li- 
braries have formed a new group within 
the Unit and are meeting regularly to dis- 
cuss their problems, a class in cataloguing 
being scheduled for the next meeting. This 
group shows great promise. 





Tacoma Unit 


The Tacoma Unit reports an active year, 
with a membership of fifteen, including Ta- 
coma Catholic College, two high schools, 
three high school and grades combined, four 
grade schools, two reading clubs (Siena and 
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Canisius) and three individual members 
connected with the Tacoma Public Library. 
Unit meetings are held in the Spring and 
fall. National Catholic Book Week was ob- 
served by displays in grade and high schools, 
art projects, illustrated books, dramatization 
of favorite books, special issues of the school 
papers, stimulating inter-room programs and 
culminating assembly playlets. A grade 
school survey showed an average expenditure 
of $148 for improvements in the library 
and books, and an average of 65 books 
added, per year. A circulation of 270 books 
weekly was reported by one school, another 
has 500 books in daily circulation. One 
school had a full membership in the chil- 
dren’s Book Club, and another claimed 385 
subscriptions to Catholic magazines. This 
last school supplies 7 subscriptions to the 
Indian Mission in Grouard, Alberta, and has 
taken over the project of sending $25 worth 
of books to this mission. In the college, a 
plan to offer a “wedding kit” of 12 books 
for $5 to the students was inaugurated by 
the chaplain, Father William Grier, with the 
idea of equipping the girls with books use- 
ful to them in married life and thus forming 
the nucleus of a future library for each. 
This idea was of interest to the Unit, as was 
also a religious congregation in Germany 
whose special work is the spread of Catholic 
literature, this being done through pamphlets 
at the present time. 





Brooklyn — Long Island Unit 


The regular winter meeting of the Brook- 
lyn-Long Island Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association was held on Saturday, February 
5, at the Mary Louis Academy, Jamaica. 
Sister M. Natalena, CS.J., Vice-Chairman, 
presided. Mr. Edward T. Scofield, of the 
Department of Libraries and Visual Aids, 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey, 
was the principal speaker. His topic was, 
“Audio Visual Aids in the Library”. In- 
cluded in his treatment of the subject was 
a film demonstrating the correct and effective 
use of the teaching film in the classroom. 
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Two committees were announced, one to 
compile a list of books for parish libraries, 
the other to prepare a list of books for sodal- 
ity libraries. A preliminary list of each of 
these will be ready before the spring meeting 
of the unit in May. Following the meetings, 
refreshments were served“through the kind- 
ness of Sister Augustine Marie, CS.J., Prin- 
cipal, and Sister Miriam Fidelis, CS.J., li- 
brarian of Mary Louis Academy. 





PARISH LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


A library institute for parish librarians was 
begun on Tuesday, February 18, at the Don 
Bosco Free Catholic Library. Under the 
joint sponsorship of the library and the 
Brooklyn-Long Island Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association, the institute will be 
held every other Tuesday evening, from 
7:45 to 9:00 P.M. The purpose of this ac- 
tivity is to enable those engaged in parish 
and sodality library work to examine, with 
others similarly engaged, their aims and 
objectives, their methods and procedures, 
and their policy of book selection and pro- 
cessing. Priests and other moderators of 
parish and sodality libraries will find this in- 
stitute helpful in promoting the effective- 
ness of their staff. Inquiries in reference 
to the institute may be addressed to Mr. 
Francis X. McDermott, Secretary, Brooklyn- 
Long Island Unit, 312 St. James Place 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 





Mr. HurRLEY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 


AT UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Our members will be pleased to learn that 
Mr. Richard James Hurley, President of the 
Association, has accepted an Assistant Pro- 
fessorship in the Department of Library 
Science at Michigan University. He began 
his duties at Ann Arbor upon the opening 
of the spring semester. 


A graduate of the University of Michigan, 
Mr. Hurley took his degree in library science 
at the Columbia University School of Li- 
brary Service in 1932, and received his mas- 
ter's degree in this field from the University 
of Michigan in 1941. Previously, he had 
received a master’s degree in the field of 
education from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. His experience has included ac- 
tive library work at the Public Library in 
Little Falls, New York, the Roslyn High 
School Library, Roslyn, New York, and the 
University of Nebraska. He has also taught 
in the departments of library science at the 
Kutztown State Normal School, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, and the Catholic University of 
America. 

Well known to the members of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Hurley has earned the just debt 
of his fellow members in his sponsoring of 
numerous projects, most important of which 
were his editing of the Catholic Supplement 
to the Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries and his preparation of a list of se- 
lected basic periodicals for the libraries of 
Catholic secondary-schools. He, with Father 
Bouwhuis, has been instrumental in the ac- 
tivation of the Association's interest in li- 
braries on the elementary school level. 

In addition to the works listed above, he 
is the author of Key to the Out-of-Doors and 
Campfire Tonight! as also of numerous arti- 
cles in professional and educational journals. 





BOSTON ROUND TABLE 


Those members of the Catholic Library 
Association who are planning to attend the 
44th Meeting of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association in Boston during Easter 
week are invited to attend the Round Table 
conducted under the auspices of the C.L.A. 
The meeting will be held on Wednesday, 
April 9, in the Hancock Room of the Statler 
Hotel at 2:30 P.M. An interesting and 
constructive program has been prepared by 
Mr. John O'Loughlin, former Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion. 
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SAN FRANCISCO MEETING 


The Twenty-First Annual Conference of 
the Catholic Library Association will be 
held in San Francisco, June 30 - July 3, in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
American Library Association. The theme 
for this year’s convention is “Back to Funda- 
mentals”, a theme selected in answer to the 
requests of the many new members of our 
organization who demand assistance in set- 
ting up organizational procedures rather 
than abstract philosophical discussions. There 
will be two general sessions, as in past con- 
ferences, and the usual series of round tables 
for the discussion of mutual problems and 
the offering of practical solutions. 


The members of our Association who are 
planning to attend the Conference are re- 
quested to read the special notice on the 
rear cover of this issue. As hotel space is 
extremely limited, a request for hotel res- 
ervations is of the utmost urgency. 

Further information about the progress 
of the Conference plans and the tentative 
schedule of meetings will be featured in the 
next issue of the Catholic Library World. 





BIBLE WEEK OBSERVANCE 
AT St. MARY COLLEGE 


The fourth annual observance of Bible 
Week was held at St. Mary College, Xavier, 
Kansas, February 2-9. The event was made 
noteworthy by public lectures delivered by 
outstanding Biblical scholars in the Xavier 
auditorium. Featured among the speakers 
were: Rev. Kevin Smyth, O.F.M.Cap., St. 
Anthony Monastery, Marathon, Wis.; Rev. 
Christopher Rehwinkle, O.F.M., St. Joseph 
Seminary, Teutopolis, Ill; and Rev. Eugene 
P. Quinn, Holy Name Church, Coffeyville, 
Kansas. The program was under the direc- 
tion of Sir John J. Craig, G.CHS., of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

During the week, a series of exhibits were 
displayed in the College Library. Of especial 
interest among these was a collection of 


seven unusual Bibles loaned by Rev. Iren- 
aeus Herscher, O.F.M., Librarian, St. Bona- 
venture College, St. Bonaventure, New York. 
There: was a copy of the first Polyglot Bible 
ever printed, the work of the Franciscan 
Ximinez in 1516, together with an even 
earlier 16th centufy book, the Alcala New 
Testament of 1514. Other Bibles loaned 
by St. Bonaventure College were: The 
Proverbs of Solomon, printed by Froben of 
Basle, Switzerland in 1548, with Hebrew 
and Latin on alternate pages; the Breeches 
Bible, 1611, so-called because the English 
translator has it that Adam and Eve made 
themselves breeches of fig leaves; a Bible 
printed in the Dutch language in 1637, and 
noted for its curious musical notation which 
appears with the Psalms; these notes are the 
now unfamiliar square ones. Unique too 
was the Pearl Bible of 1658, so-called be- 
cause it was set in pearl type, sixteen printed 
lines to the inch. A beautiful specimen of 
modern bookmaking was the Book of Esther, 
printed in ornate Hebrew characters on one 
side of the leaf only, with ornamental capi- 
tals and borders in red. These with the 
numerous multi-colored plates reveal an 
arabic influence in their richness. 

Also on display were a model of the 
temple at Jerusalem, laoned by Father Chris- 
topher Rehwinkle, and the St. Mary College 
collection of Bibles, which has been the re- 
cent recipient of many unusual items. 





NEW MEMBERS 
Reverend Philip H. Duffy, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 
Miss Helen J. Daley, Cazenovia, New York 


Mr. Carleton G. Macdougald, Providence, 
Rhode Island 


St. Joseph’s Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky 
Miss Dorothy C. Deegan, New York, N. Y. 


Reverend John A. Brodrick, Washington, 
D.C. 


Miss Caroline Richbourg, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Mother de Sales, O.S.U., St. Louis, Missouri 
Miss Barbara Bleibtrey, Dumont, New Jersey 


Reverend Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Miss Katherine Driscoll, Staten Island, New 
York 


Sister M. Doloritas, 1.H.M., Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania 


Sister Maureen, LH.M., Detroit, Michigan 


Sister M. Dorice, O.P., Shorewood, Wiscon- 
sin 


Miss Catherine M. Roberts, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 


Holy Family School, Seattle, Washington 
Miss Katherine Porter, Seattle, Washington 





AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


(Continued from Page 183) 


library exists and a special division for 
audio-visual materials does not. Further- 
more, in smaller communities there is little 
need for separate services for books and 
pictorial materials, mor can these separate 
services be justified in terms of duplicating 
overhead, housing facilities, and personnel. 





CATHOLIC LIBRARY SOCIETY 
(Continued from Page 185) 


What of the future? Plans of the So- 
ciety include the continued furnishing of se- 
lected Catholic literature to the youth of 
the Islands. And even though all parishes 


on the six main islands eventually become 
equipped with these libraries, yet the task 
is a never-ending one, for the books must 
be maintained, replaced, circulated and cur- 
rent books added to the list. In the mean- 
time the cases which have gone from Hawaii 
to the Marianas and the Solomons are in- 
dications that the surface is only scratched; 
that the need for libraries in the island- 
studded far Pacific is indeed great. If the 
Society is able, with outside support, to con- 
tinue its missionary work, it may even some- 
day find it appropriate to rename itself the 
Catholic Library Society of the Pacific. 





MARYWOOD INSTITUTE 


* 
(Continued from Page 186) 


State Senior Supervisor of School Libraries, 
to discuss the administrative problems affect- 
ing the total integration of library and 
school. Miss Kennedy stressed the lack of 
wisdom and resulting economic waste when 
library-trained personnel is diverted in- 
to non-library activity during the school 
day. She warned that good libraries mean 
good schools and that library improvement 
and building for tomorrow must begin to- 
day, working with the materials the school 
has and with the pupils now enrolled. 


A record registration proved that school 
administrators and librarians, given an op- 
portunity to share their experiences and 
thinking, will brave snowstorms and bliz- 
zards to grapple witr library problems of 
mutual interest. The Diocesan schools, local 
public schools and libraries were well repre- 
sented. Marywood graduates of Librarian- 
ship, religious teachers and librarians came 
from places as distant as Albany, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Newburgh, Binghamton and New 
York City; from Philadelphia, Danville and 
Bangor; and from Baltimore and Kalama- 


z00. 
Sister M. Norberta, I.H.M. 
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Forthcoming Titles 


AS THE MORNING STAR 
Marion A. Hasic, O.F.M. A biographical investigation of and reflection upon 
the last years of St. Francis d’ Assisi. May 


THE SAVING SENSE 

Wa ter Dwicut, S.J. Charming essays on the religious life, the literary world, 
practical philosophy, and the saving sense of humor. With an introduction by 
W. Coleman Nevils, S.J., President of Georgetown University. June 


A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE HISTORY 

OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA 

Joun Tracy Exuis. Nearly 800 titles in a logical arrangement and with a 
complete index, by the author of The Formative Years of the Catholic University 
of America. March 


WINDOWS WESTWARD: Rome, Russia, and Reunion 


StePHEN C. Guiovicn. A study of the Eastern Church in its homeland, of its 
clash with Russia, and of its spread in the United States. June 


THE OAK-TREE LADY 

Maser Farnum. The story of the apparition of Our Lady of Fatima and its 
particular effect on the lives of three children in Portugal. With 13 four-color 
illustrations by Vincent Summers. May 


YOUNG EAGLES 
Eva K. Berz. A novel, for those of high-school age and younger, of the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution. With 24 illustrations by June Driscoll. June 


Now Ready 
AFTER BLACK COFFEE 


Rosert I. Gannon, S.J. Talks on current events and timeless truths, touched 
by after-dinner wit, by the President of Fordham University. $2.00 


THINKING IT OVER 

Tuomas F. Wooptock. Sound judgments on law and justice, education and 
progress, government and freedom, democracy and totalitarianism, war and 
peace, by an editor who refused to believe in fads. With an introduction by 


James Edward Tobin. $3.00 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN CO. 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


McM -:- McM -:- McM -:- McM -:- McM -:- McM -:- McM -:- McM 
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Catholic Publishers’ Spring-Summer List 


With this issue we institute the semi- 
annual listing of the current publications of 
the Catholic publishers and of the Catholic 
departments of the general publishers. It 
had been our hope that a greater representa- 
tion of these houses might be made. Sev- 
eral factors militated against this objective. 
The printing industry is still suffering the 
aftermagh of war and reconstruction. As a 
result, the critical paper shortage, lack of 
manpower, and extremely high prices have 


Bruce 


Spiritual Reading 

Barthas, Chanoine C., and Pere G. da Fonseca, S.J. 
Our Lady of Light. Tr. and abr. by Rev. Pierre 
Theoret. $2.75. April 20. 

Blunt, Rt. Rev. Hugh F. Give This Man Place. 
$2.50 March 10. 

Blunt, Rt. Rev. Hugh F. The Heart Aflame. 
$2.50. May 1. 

Filas, Rev. Francis L., S.J. Family for Families. 
$2.50. March 15. 

Resch, Rev. Peter A., S.M. Autobiography of the 
Blessed Virgin. $2.50. March 10. 

Trevino, Rev. Jose Guadalupe. The Holy Eucharis:. 
$2.00. March 5. 

Liturgy 


O'Connell, Rev. Laurence J. Holy Week in Large 
and Small Churches. $3.75. March 10. 
Weller, Rev. Philip T. The Roman Ritual. $7.50. 
February 10. 
Scripture 
Murphy, Rev. R. T., O.P., translator. Pere La- 
grange and the Scriptures. $3.75. February 15. 
Biography 
Buehrle, Marie Cecilia. Out of Many Waters. 
(Fictionalized) $2.75. March 25. 
Heredia, Rev. C. M. de, S.J. The Quest of Ben 
Hered. (Fictionized memoirs) $3.75. February 
28 


Redpath, Helen, M. D. God’s Ambassadress. $3.00. 
April 1. 

Riciotti, Giuseppe. The Life of Christ. Tr. by Alba 
I. Zizzamia. $5.00. April 15. 

Juvenile 

Brennan, Rev. Gerald T. God Died at Three 
O’Cleck. Ages 7-11. $1.50. March 15. 

Jean, Sister Mary, O.P. Trath Was Their Star. 
$2.00. April 1. 


prevented some of the publishers from is- 
suing books at this time. For this reason your 
attention is directed especially to the fact 
that dates of publication and prices cited are 
necessarily tentative. 


We hope that this listing will prove use- 
ful to our members in planning their book 
purchases and in arranging their budgets. 
Suggestions for further usefulness will b« 
welcome. 


Carmelite Press 


Biography 
Dolan, Rev. Albert H., O.Carm. Matt Talbot, 
Alcobolic. $1.00. March. 


Catechetical Guild 
Fiction 
Ernest, Brother, C.S.C. Forest Fire! $1.50. June 1. 
Ernest, Brother, C.S.C. Peanut Tony's Boy. $1.50. 
May 1. 
Mercy, Sister Mary, R.S.M. Heaven Above. $2.25. 


July 1. ; 
Scriven, Rev. Gerard F., W.F. Wopsy Again. 


$1.50. May 1. 
Biography 


Doyle, Rev. Charles Hugo. Pope Pius X. (For 
children) $1.50. September 1. 


Drama 
Cervantes, Rev. L. F., S.J. World We Won. 50c 
April 1. 





BOOKS... 
BOUND AND REPAIRED 
FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


CHAS. W. FREDD 


KINGSTON PENNSYLVANIA 
Certified Library Bindery 
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Coming--May Ist! 





BOOKS FOR 
THE YOUNGER SET 


WOPSY AGAIN 
This lovable angel is romping 
through his second book of ad- 
ventures. Treat yourself as well 
as the children to this charming 


story. Full page _ illustrations 
again by Jill Elgin. $1.50 


A NEW MAGAZINE — JUNIOR BOOKS keeps you informed on current 
children’s books. Excellent reviews, annotated book lists, and articles of interést 
to the book trade make this magazine a genuine help to librarians. Published 


bi-monthly. $1.50 a year. 


Order from: 


CATECHETICAL GUILD 


Educational Society 
| 128 East 10TH STREET 








PEANUT TONY’S BOY 
Dominic hated public school, bur at 
Holy Cross he found friendship and 
success. Illustrated. $1.50 

FOREST FIRE! 
Youngsters love this story of the ad- 
ventures of two boys on vacation with 
a forest ranger. $1.50 


St. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


seaneemennensnaanl 





























Verse 
Rosetta, Sister Mary, O.S.F. Things To Do and 
Say for Little Folks. April 1 


Collections 
Mahoney, Rev. F. J., S.J., Sister Ignatia, O.S.B., 
and Sister Teresine, B.V.M. Angel Wing, Book 
One. $2.25. September 1. 


Catholic Book Publishing Company 


Spiritual Reading 

Berteu, Monsignor A. Brief Meditations for Every 
Day in the Year. $2.00. September 1. 

Coyne, John. Our Lady of Knock. $2.50. August 1. 

D’Herouville, Abbe. Imitation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary. $2.00. AuBust 1. 

Lee, Rev. George. Our Lady of Guadalupe. $2.00. 
March 3. 

Thomas a Kempis. Imitation of Christ. $2.00. 
March 3. 

Missals 

Hoever, Rev. Hugo H., C.S.Cist. Portuguese Sun- 

day Missal. June 1. 


Catholic University of America Press 


Biography 
Ryan, Rev. John K., and Bernard, Rev. Edmond 
D., editors. American Essays for the Cen- 


tennial of Newman’s Conversion. $3.50. March. 


Education 
Deferrari, Roy J., editor. College Organization and 
Administration. $4.50. March. 
Healy, Sister Frances. A Study of the Cost of 
Educating 2 Student in a Basic Professional 
Degree Curriculum in Nursing. $1.00. March 


Canon Law 
Boffa, Conrad Humbert. Canonical Provisions for 
Catholic Schools. (New Printing). $2.00. 
March. 


Didier Publishing Co. 


Biography 


Farnum, Mabel. American Saint. $2.50. March. 


Dodd, Mead 
Poetry 


Feeney, Rev. Thomas Butler, S.J. When the Wind 
Blows. $2.00. March 10. 
Fiction 
Chandler, Caroline A., M.D. Dr. Kay Winthrop, 
Intern. $2.25. February 25. 


Field Afar Press 


“The various Maryknoll items due for the press 
are coming out on the list of other publishers.” 
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P. J. Kenedy 
Biography 
Heagney, Rev. H. J. Bebold This Heart. $2.75. 
August. 
Piat, Rev. Stephane-Joseph, O.F.M. The Story 
of a Family. $3.50. August. 


Collections 
Anonymous. Any Saint to Any Nun. $2.25. June. 
Leen, Rev. Edward, C.S.Sp., and Kearney, Rev. 
James, C.S.Sp. Owr Blessed Mother. $3.50. 


June. 
Spiritual Reading 

John Eudes, Saint. Meditations on Various Sub- 
jects. $3.00. May. 

John Eudes, Saint. Thé Priest. Tr. by Rev. Leo 
Murphy. $3.00. May. 

Regnat, Rev. William, O.S.B. Amid 
Shadows. $2.50. August. 


Light 


Longmans, Green 


Apologetics 
Britt, Mother Elizabeth T., R.S.C.J. Where Is 
Truth? $2.50. April 23. 


Biograpb 

Anonymous. Merry in Cod. (Re-issue) $2.50. 
Spring. 

Burton, Katherine. Difficult Star. $2.75. May 15. 

Cholmeley, Katherine. Margery Kempe, Genius 
and Mystic. $2.25. Spring. 

Eustace, C. J. An Infinity of Questions. $3.50 
Spring. , 

Sheil, Mother G. A., R.S.C.J. Mother F. A. Forbes, 
R.S.C.J. $3.00. Spring. 


History 
Brodrick, Rev. James, S.J. The Progress of the 
Jesuits, 1556-1579. $3.50. March 19. 


Music 
Pierik, Marie. The Song of the Church. $3.00. 
April 16. 


Theology 
Graham, Dom Aelred. The Christ of Catholicism: 
A Meditative Study. $4.00. May 15. 





ARPIN BINDERY 
Binders of 


LIBRARY BOOKS & MAGAZINES 
FOR PRIVATE and 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


ARPIN & ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 











Loyola University Press 


History 
Cox, Rev. Joseph G.; Madeleine Amy, Mother 
Mary; and Weaver, Robert B. Old World Treas- 
wres. (Voyages in History, v. 1.) Grades 4-8. 
$1.28. April 1. 


Macmillan 
Collections 
Lewis, C. S., editor. George Macdonald: An An- 
thology. $1.75. March 4. 
Fiction 
Loewenstein, Prince Hubertus zu. The Eagle and 
the Cross. $2.75. April 1. 


Quiz Books 
Kenny, Herbert A., and Keane, Goeffrey B. A 
Catholic Quiz Book. $2.00. February 25. 


Spiritual Reading 
Lewis, C. S. The Abolition of Man. $1.25. April 
8. 


Declan X. McMullen 


Addresses 
Gannon, Rev. Robert L., S.J. After Black Coffee. 
$2.00. February 27. 


Church History 
Ellis, Rev. Dr. John Tracy. A Select Bibliography 
of the History of the Catholic Church im 
America. Match. 
Biography 
Habig, Rev. Marion A., O.F.M. As the Morning 
Star. May. 
Economics 
Woodlock, Thomas F. Thinking It Over. $3.00. 
February 26. 


Mackinder, 
March 25. 


Fiction 
Dorothy. Silver Fountains. $2.50. 


Religion 
Gulovich, Rev. Stephen. Windows 


April. 
Spiritual Reading 
Kane, Rev. John A. The School of the Incarna- 
tion. April. 
Rice, Rev. Fidelis, C.P. The Wisdom of God. 
May. 


Westward. 


Tree Lady. $1.50. 


Juvenile 
Farnum, Mabel. 


The Oak 
May 


Griggs, Teresa M. For Mercy’s Sake. $1.75. Feb- 
ruary 27. 


National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Education 
Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools in 
the United States. $2.50. March 15. 
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Published, and mailed to a record number of subscribers 


United States Cumulative Book Anrction Berords, 1940 - 45 


The 583 American book auction sales of the war years have been com- 
pressed into a record and unique volume of 2,160 pages. About 150,000 com- 
plete entries include every sale of $3. or more in all recognized, auction houses. 
Further reference to the 24 serial and four bound previous issues is unnecessary, 


because this new edition is a complete cumulation in one master alphabet. 


Entries have been completely re-edited by S. R. Shapiro, the well-known 
New York bibliographer; important questions have been checked with 
specialists. 

The dates of given sales are keyed to identify the year and even approximate 
time of year immediately. Entries are complete, including note of anonymity, 
editors, binding, illustrations, issue, incunabula numbers. Pseudonyms, presses, 
illustrators, periodical contributions, association items and other relevant entries 


are cross-referenced. 


The incredible scope and the comparative price possibilities of 150,000 
entries are suggested in a 16-page analysis of 967 consequential authors, an 


analysis that has been sent to every American library. Write for your copy. 


An extensive review in the Subscription Books Bulletin (Jan. 1945) finds 
Auction Records “eminently useful”. 


The book is printed on 50% rag paper and bound in buckram. It is a 
tight octavo, very stout but tenable in one hand. 


Order through booksellers or the publishers: 


40), Thumb-indexed $50. | 


Want Liss — The Book Trade Weekly 
95 Broad Street — New York 4, N. Y. 





























Pantheon Books 
Art 
Schamoni, Wilhelm. The Face of the Saints. 
$4.50. March 3. 
Non-Fiction 
Bloy, Leon. Pilgrim of the Absolute. Ed. by 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. $3.50. March 3. 


Frederick Pustet 


ial Reading 
Anonymous. pa. itations for a Retreat on One 
Day in Each Month. $1.50. March. 
Mildred, Sister Mary, R.S.M. The Shepherdess of 
Souls. $1.50. March. 


Peter Reilly 
Spiritual Reading 
Anonymous. Vine and Branch. $1.25. May-15. 
Anonymous. Rabboni. 75c. March 28. 
Anonymous. Glimpses through Life's Windows. 
$1.25. April 15. 
Anonymous. In Love with the Divine Outcast. 
(Re-issue) $2.75. December, 1946. 


William H. Sadlier 


History 
Meng, John J.; Pritchett, John; and O'Connor, 
Thomas F. American History. Sepetember 1. 


St. Bernard’s Seminary Press 


Religion 
Baierl, Rev. Joseph John. The Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Arranged for School Use. 9th ed. 
75c. December, 1946. 


St. John’s Abbey Press 


Canon Law 
Very Rev. Ulric, OS.B. Introductio im 
3d revised edition. $8.00. April 15. 


Beste, 
Codicem. 


Sheed & Ward 
Bible 


Knox, Monsignor Ronald, translator. The Psalms. 

$2.00. March. 
Church History 

Hughes, Rev. Philip. A History of the Church. 
V. 3: Aquinas to Luther, 1270-1517. $4.00. 
May. 

Religion 

Michaels, Peter. Design for Christian Living. 
$2.50. April. 

Vann, Rev. Gerald, O.P. His Will Is “Our Peace. 
$1.25. February. 

Wilson, Rev. Alfred, C.P. Pardon and Peace. 
$2.50. April. 


NOTES 


Philosophy 
Hawkins, D. J. B. A Sketch of Mediaeval Pbil- 
osophy. $2.00. April. 
Maritain, Jacques. Formal Logic. Tr. by Imelda 
Choquette. $3.50. March. 


Sociology 
Pieteen. John. The Redemption of Israel. $2.50. 
pril. 
Thibon, Gustave. What Ails Mankind. $1.75. 
June. 
Literature 
Farren, Robert. How To Read Poetry. $2.00. 
May. 
Fowlie, Wallace. Jacob’s Night. $1.50. April. 
Kenner, W. H. Paradox in Chesterton. (Great 
Writers of the World) $1.75. June. 
MacManus, Francis. Boccaccio. $3.50. June. 
Noyes, Alfred, Horace. (Great Writers of the 
World) $3.50. April. 
Warts, Nevile. The Vision Splendid. $2.00. Feb- 


ruary. 
Biography 


Beguin, Albert. Leon Bloy: A Study in Impatience. 
$2.75. May. 


Society for the Propagation of the Faith 


Missiology 


Missionary Academia Studies. V. 4. 35¢ per copy; 
$2.70 the set. 


THE LIFE OF 
MOTHER CABRINI 


American Saint 


MABEL FARNUM 


This Youth Biography of Mother Cabrini 
breathes the rare spirit of our own American 
Saint. In its delightful pages her rare sanc- 
tity, her marvelous accomplishments, her 
personal charm, her wit are all recorded in 
fascinating manner. Imprimatur. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. $2.50 

“We hove reed every word on every page of Americon 

Soint and find it simply delighttul.” 
Mother Valentine Superior 
Mother Cobrini High Schoo! of New York 


Praised by AMERICA eee 
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SHEED & WARD HAVE SOME 
WONDERFUL BOOKS THIS SPRING: 


PARDON AND PEACE by Alfred Wilson, C.P. 
A comprehensive treatment of the Sacrament of Penance, why we need 
it, the comfort it should be to us, scruples, real difficulties, all are dis- 
cussed. No one, we think, will read it without gaining a new realization 
of the understanding and love God shows us in this sacrament. $2.50 


THE REDEMPTION OF ISRAEL by John Friedman 
Examining the Oid and New Testaments, the Jews in history, their 
wanderings and miseries today, the author (a convert —_ shows good 
reason for his belief that the conversion of Israel is at hand. Many 
Jews (and not a few Christians) will be startled most of all by his 
picture of the glorious destiny he foresees for his people when they 
find the Kingdom of God at last. $2.50 


DESIGNS FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING by Peter Michaels 
Is there a Catholic way to run a restaurant? Or a Lunatic Asylum? 
Or to dress? Yes, says, the author of this book, there is a Catholic 
way of doing everything, and she gives some very practical recipes for 
Christian living. They will annoy only those Catholics who think Catho- 
licism should be as carefully concealed as underclothes. $2.50 


THEOLOGY AND SANITY by F. J. Sheed 


This has not only received magnificent reviews, it is currently our best 
seller. Considering that it consists of 407 fog of straight theology, 
in 


we think the author and the Catholic reading public are both to be 


congratulated. $3.00 


RETREAT FOR PRIESTS by Ronald Knox 
“The author, in drawing such striking analogy between the figures of 
the Old and New Laws has made a really important contribution to 
spiritual letters."—Archbishop F. J. L. Beckman, in Books on Trial. 
$2.00 


A New Series GREAT WRITERS OF THE WORLD Begins With 


HORACE 
by Alfred Noyes 


All volumes in this series will be priced at $3.50, all will be written 
from a Catholic point of view, and will follow the same general pattern: 
a biographical portrait, plentiful quotation (with translation) and an effort 
to show the subject in the context of his own time, and his influence on 
men since. Boccaccio by Francis MacManus follows in June, other 
volumes in preparation are on Rabelais, de Maupassant, and Dante. 


Order from your bookstore or from 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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. O'Shaughnessy, Rev. Thomas, S.J. 
Islamism, Its Rise and Decline. 
September, 1946. 

. Voss, Rev. Gustav, S.J. Missionary 
Accommodation. October, 1946. 

. Aschoff, Rev. Angelus, O.F.M. Cath- 
olicism and Shintoism in Japan Past 
and Present. November, 1946. 

. McMahon, Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas 
J. The Apostolate of the Early 
Church. December, 1946. 

. Johnson, Stephen, and Tennant, Rev. 
Joseph J. The Laity and the Mis- 
sion Apostolate. January. 

. Tennant, Rev. Joseph J. The Priest 
and the Mission Apostolate. Feb- 
ruary. 

. 7. Youn, Rev. Laurent. Missions of 
Korea and Formosa. March. 


. 8. Mathis, Rev. Michael A. CS.C. 
Modern Missions in India. April. 


The Priest Goes to War. $1.00 


Joseph F. Wagner 


Apologetics 
Atkinson, O'Brien. What Do You Tell Them? 
$2.75. September 15. 


Guidance 
Siekmann, Rev. T. C. Advice for Boys. $2.50. 
May 1. 
Homiletics 


Crock, Rev. Clement H. The New Lectionary. 
$5.00. March 1. 


Philosophy 
Raeymaeker, Louis de. An Introduction to Pbil- 
osopby. Tr. by Harry McNeill, $3.00. Octo- 
ber 1. 





‘ Classified 


Advertisements 


Position Open 


CATALOGER in college library, Michigan. Be- 
ginning salary $2,000 plus luncheon (equivalent 
of $150). Faculty status and regular college vaca- 
tions plus two weeks in the summer. In applying 
give age, education, and experience. Position 
open June 15. 





Two Highly Recommended 
Books for Catholics 


WHEREON 
TO STAND 


By JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 
What Catholics Believe and Why 


With an Introduction 
by Francis Cardinal Spellman 


“I know of no other book which more 
richly deserves recommendation to the 
intelligent layman, Catholic or not. It 
would be difficult to find a single point 
of Catholic doctrine or practice which 
is not handled in WHEREON TO 
STAND, and handled both intelligently 
and intelligibly."—Joseph Blwett, S.J. 
in America $3.00 


TALE OF 
THE TWAIN 


By SAM CONSTANTINO, Jr. 


“A neat treatment of the problem of 
interracial justice, that packs a lesson 
for all of us, especially Catholics.”— 
Catholic Action. “Sam Constantino’s 
TALE OF THE TWAIN places him 
high in the ranks of outstanding, con- 
temporary, Christian, Catholic writers. 
The author of Amen, Amen... has 
produced a provocative novel in which 
he has applied in a practical fashion the 
apologetical ideas advanced in his pre- 
vious book.”"—Ave Maria $2.50. 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33RD STREET NEw YorkK 16, N. Y. 


ee ee | 
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TILTED TaB GUIDES 


For 


SUBJECT HEADINGS 


* Celluloid tabs are tilted — easy to read headings 
* No metal eyelets used — tabs attached by special process 
* Perforated paper strips furnished for typing subject headings 
® Standard catalog size for 12.5 x 7.5 centimeter cards 
® Priced at $7.25 per 100 — Immediate shipment. 


GAYLORD 


BROS., Inc. 


Library Supplies 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





PERIODICALS WANTED 


By purchase or exchange: American Literature: v. 
1-5; v. 5, May, November 1933; v. 10, Janu- 
ary 1939; v. 11, March, May, November 1939, 
January 1940; v. 12, May 1940. 

Books Abroad: v. 6, April, July, October 1932; v 
7, April, October 1933. 

Catholic Art Quarterly: v. 1-6 

Catholic Historical Review: N.S. v. 7, January 
1922; v. 8, July, October 1922; v. 9, April 
1923; v. 10, April 1924; Index 1-20, 1915- 
1935 

Classical Journal: v. 1-3; v. 4, December 1907; 
Cumulative Index 1-25, 1905-1930 

English Journal: v. 1, January, September 1912 

Foreign Affairs: v. 1, March 1923 

French Review: v. 2, January, May 1929 

Liturgical Arts: v. 7-8, 1938-1940 


Address: Sister M. Florence Feeney, O.S.B., Mount 
St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 





PERIODICALS 


For sale or exchange: largely Catholic, some 
secular. For lists write: Librarian, Pont. Col. 
Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio. 
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NEW EDITION 
NOW READY! 


THE NORM OF MORALITY 


Defined and Applied to Particular Actions 
Last Published Work of 
RT. REV. JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 
LL.D., Litt.D. 
Leader in the field of Catholic social 
writing and activity 
50c per copy 


SETS FORTH: 


THE NORM OF MORALITY 
(1) Provided by religion; (2) Pro- 
vided by nature; (3) Provided by the 
natural law. 

THE MORALITY OF ACTIONS: 
(1) As determined by man’s con- 
stitution; (2) As determined by man’s 
relations to the Highest Being; (3) 
As determined by man’s relations to 
one another; and (4) Involving the 
State. 

Address orders to: 


N.C.W.C. Publications Office 
1312 MASSACHUSETTS, AVE., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 














2st Clunual Conference 


| If you are planning to attend the 
21st Annual Conference at San 
Francisco in June, it is not too early 
to place your requests for reserva- 
| tions. Hotel space is extremely 
limited — even more so than dur- 





ing the war years. 


| We suggest that those who are 
planning to attend the Conference 
should forward (not later than 
April 10) to Central Headquarters 
office a postal card advising us of 
their intention. Further informa- 
tion about rates, types of reserva- 
tions available, etc. will be furn- 
ished inquirers later in the month. 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
P.O. Box 25, KINGSBRIDGE STATION, 





New York 63, New York 





Gan Francisco . June 30 - July 3, 1947 





